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Edited  by  Professor  PAUL  HAUPT,  Ph.  D. 


The  Origin  of  the  Mosaic  Ceremonial.  By  Paul 
Haupt. 

[.\bstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Uniyersity  Philologiral  Association,  Feb.  16,  moO.] 

Six  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  tlie  Hexateiiclial  Priestly  Code  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  Babylonian  institutions,  and  that  we  could  trace  tlie 
Babylonian  prototypes,  not  only  for  certain  Jewish  rites  but  also  for  several 
technical  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial:  the  term  qorbdn  'gift'  was  a 
Babylonian  loanword,  and  llie  euphemism  clfan  place  (Lev.  4,  12;  6,  11) 
for  dumping  ground  was  found  in  the  cuneiform  incantations.  In  the  same 
way  I  showed,  p.  80,  1.  48  of  the  Notes  on  the  Heb.  text  of  Chronicles,  in 
our  new  critical  edition  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1895), 
that  the  Heb.  term  Torah  was  identical  with  the  B;ibyIonian  teiiu  (=rEthio- 
pic  lemhert  'instruction'),  the  indication  of  the  divine  will  from  which  an 
oracle  is  ileriveil.  An  older  Babylonian  loanword  is  the  term  for  'cove- 
nant,' Heh.  bSrith,  evidently  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
haruspices  {cf.  Ezek.  21,  21  ;  Heb.  26),  bdru,,  which  appears  in  Is.  44,  '2.5; 
Jer.  50,  36  in  the  corrupt  form  onD  baddim  instead  of  D'13  bdrtm.  Professor 
Ziramern,  of  Breslau,  who  has  recently  published  a  number  of  cuneiform 
ritual  texts  for  bdrud,  dsipe  and  znmviare,  that  is,  diviners,  enchanters,  and 
singers,  thinks  that  the  Heb.  ipc  Sns  Tent  of  Meeting  may  have  denoted 
originally  the  tent  where  the  proper  time  (.\ssyr.  dddnu)  for  an  undertaking 
was  determined.  The  ddU'C  jrn,  the  so-called  Breast-plate  of  Judgment 
(that  is  the  sacred  pouch  containing  the  sacred  lot,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
indicating  the  condcmnaiory  and  the  acquitting  answers,  respectively) 
appears  in  cuneiform  ritual  texts  as  'the  sacred  pouch  of  the  mystery  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  wliich  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
'tablet  of  the  great  gods.'  The  technical  term  for  'atonement,'  Heb.  kipper 
is  identical  with  the  Babylonian  kuppuru,  '  to  wipe  off,'  and  even  the  term 
for  'showhread,'  Heb.  D'jb  onS,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Babylonia  :  in  the 
cuneiform  vocabularies  akal  pdni  (that  is,  'advance  bread,'  the  first  cakes 
baked  of  the  dough)  appears  as  a  synonym  of  matqu  'sweet,  unleavened,' 
and  in  the  cuneiform  ritual  tablets  it  is  stated  repeatedly  that  one  or  three 
or  six  dozens  of  unleavened  cakes  are  to  he  laid  on  a  sacrificial  table  before 
the  deity  (ef.  Lev.  24,  -5).  Several  of  the  regulations  found  in  the  cuneiform 
ritual  tablets  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tlie  corresponding  ceremoni.d 
sections  of  the  Priestly  Code.  Like  the  Levitic  (iriests  the  Babylonian 
bdrtiti  formed  a  special  guild  ;  no  one  was  admitted  who  was  not  of  priestly 
descent,  of  legitimate  birth,  clean-limbed,  without  any  defects  of  the  eyes, 
teeth,  or  fingers;  a  member  of  the  guild  wluwe  stature  and  form  was  not 
perfect,  or  who  was  sufliering  from  a  contagious  skin  disease,  was  unfit  for 
the  priestly  functions;  he  was  still  counted  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  the 
craft,  but  not  allowed  to  officiate  as  priest  {cf.  Lev.  21,  23).     It  is  stated 


repeatedly  in  the  cuneiform  ritual  texts  that  the  sacrificial  animal  must  be 
without  blemish  {salmu).  In  auother  pn.ssage  we  are  told  that  the  ofl^ering 
of  a  great  man  {rubi'i)  is  different  from  the  oflfering  of  a  humble  man 
[rmiskinu,  Heb.  misken,  French  mesquin);  cf.  Lev.  5,  7.  11.  In  one  of  the 
ritual  tablets  for  the  enchanters  or  atoners  we  read  that  a  lamb  is  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  blood  of  this  lamb  is  to  be 
put  on  the  lintels  and  on  the  doorposts  right  and  left  {cf.  Exod.  12,  7). 
See  my  paper  on  Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levitic  Ritual  in  vol.  xix  of 
the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (Boston,  1900). 

The  comparative  .study  of  the  ante-Islamic  religion  of  the  Arabs  un- 
doubtedly throws  much  lighten  certain  forms  of  ancient  Israelitish  worship; 
but  if  we  want  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  later  Jewish  ceremonial  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  cuneiform  ritual  texts  of  the 
Assyro-Babylonians. 

The   Relationship  between  Egyptian  and   Semitic. 

By  Christopher  Johnston. 

[.Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tlie  Uiuversity  Philological  Assodation,  Feb.  IG,  1900.] 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Egyptian  is  related  to  the  languages 
of  the  Semitic  group,  the  question  of  the  precise  degree  of  relationship 
subsisting  between  them  is  one  of  peculiar  difliculty.  No  traditicm  exists 
in  regard  to  (he  pronunciation  of  ancient  Egyptian;  the  vowels  are  never 
expressed  in  writing,  and  our  only  guide  to  the  vocalization  is  Coptic, 
which  is  at  least  three  thousand  years  younger  than  the  oldest  monuments 
of  the  parent  stem.  It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
study  of  Egyptian  grammar  has  been  placed  upon  anything  like  a  scientific 
basis,  by  the  labors  of  Adolf  Erman,  of  Berlin,  and  his  school,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  historical  development  of  the  language  is 
as  yet  far  from  satisfactory. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  connection  between  Egyptian  and  Semitic, 
it  must  go  hack  to  a  very  remote  period,  and  the  inscriptions  discovered,  in 
1880,  in  the  pyramids  of  Saqqara  furnish  iiiv:ilu;d)le  material  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The.se  texts,  in  their  present  form,  date  from  at  least  2o00 
B.  C,  and  form  part  of  a  religious  literatm-e  that  was  old  even  at  that  time. 
While  however  their  general  purport  is  clear,  they  present  many  difli- 
culties,  and  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  are  thoroughly 
elucidated.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  question  must  be  handled  with 
caution,  and  far  reaching  conclusions  are,  fur  the  present,  to  be  avoided. 
Erman's  very  eon.'ervative  article  on  the  relationship  between  Egyptian 
and  the  Semitic  Languages,  published  in  1892  {Zeitschrift  der  Deuischeii 
Morgenliindischen  GeselLichafl,  vol.  46,  pp.  93-129),  remains  to-day  the  best 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 
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Tlie  points  of  resemblance  between  Egyptian  and  Semitic  are,  brieliy 
stated,  as  follows.  In  the  matter  of  phonetics  the  correspondence  is  striking. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  Egyptian  posse.sses  the  characteristic  Semitic 
guttnrals  and  eni])hatic  consonants.'  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  fir.st  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Stern,  that  just  as  in  Semitic  the  meaning  of  the  stem  resides 
in  its  consonants,  while  grammatical  forms  are  characterized  by  vowel 
changes.  Egyptian,  like  Semitic,  has  independent  and  sufBx  pronouns. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Semitic  forms 
is  unmistakable.  For  the  substantive  Egyptian  has  two  genders,  masculine 
and  feminine.  The  latter  is  used  for  collectives  and  abstracts.  As  in 
Semitic,  tlie  feminine  ending  is  i.  The  familiar  Semitic  nominal  form  with 
prefixed  ra  is  found  in  tlie  oldest  Egyptian  texts,  and,  as  in  Semitic,  the 
nisbeh  form  is  frequent.  Although  the  characteristic  Semitic  triliteral 
scheme  does  not  prevail,  the  oldest  Egyptian  verbal  inflection — the  so-called 
pseudo-participle — presents  forms  closely  resembling  the  Semitic  perfect. - 
It  had  an  active-transitive  and  a  passive-intransitive  form,  which  appear 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  difl'erence  of  vocalization.  There  is  also 
a  causative  form  with  prefixed  s,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Assyrian 
Shafel. 

It  is  well  known  that  Egyptian  has  borrowed  many  Semitic  words, 
especially  during  the  Asiatic  wars  of  the  Kew  Empire.  But  after  making 
all  due  allowances  for  such  borrowing,  there  yet  remains  a  certain  number 
of  words  which  seem  to  be  the  common  property  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic. 
Tlie  list  is  certainly  not  a  very  long  one,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  Egyptian  words  is  known,  as  yet,  only 
in  a  general  way,  or  not  at  all ;  tiiat  the  laws  of  phonetic  change  in  Egyptian 
are  still  very  imperfectly  understood;  and  that  there  is  early  evidence  of 
very  considerable  ilestructive  change  in  the  primitive  forms.  Stern's 
remark  {Koplische  Grmmnalik,  p.  4)  that  the  general  relationship  between 
Egj'ptian  and  Semitic  is  obscured  by  extensive  phonetic  change,  is  doubt- 
less perfectly  correct.  The  theory  is  often  advanced  that  Egyptian  lias 
borrowed  largely  from  the  surrounding  African  dialects,  but  of  this  it  is 
difficult  to  judge,  since  we  possess  no  ancient  monuments  of  these  languages. 

To  sum  up  the  question  in  a  few  words,  the  grammatical  structure  of 
Egyptian  shows  a  strong  affinity  with  that  of  the  Semitic  languages — so 
strong,  indeed,  as  to  be  entirely  compatible  with  the  theory  of  a  common 
origin.  The  vocabulary,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  exhibit  a  degree 
of  affinity  much  less  marked,  though,  in  view  of  our  imperfect  knowledge, 
it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  negative  hypothesis  upon  this  fact.  More  than  this 
cannot  be  safely  asserted  at  the  present  day.  Mtmy  difficulties  have  yet  to 
be  overcome,  and  many  years  must  elapse  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  upon  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
Egyptian  and  the  Semitic  languages. 


The  Double  Accentuation  of  the  Decalogue.  By 
K.  J.  Gkimm. 

[Abstractor  a  paper  read  before  the  University  I*liilological  Association,  Fob.  16,  liioo.l 

In  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  20,  2ff.  (E) ;  Dt.  5,  511:  (D),  we  meet  with  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  a  double  accentuation  :  we  find  an  upper  accentua- 
tion (piSy  Dj)a,  with  the  accents  for  the  most  part  above  the  consonants) 
and  a  lower  accentuation  (pnnn  dj'cj,  with  difTerent  accents  jilaced,  as  a  rule 
under  the  text).  In  three  places  this  twofold  system  of  accents  has  given 
rise  to  a  double  vocalization.  In  the  commandment  Thou  «haU  have  no  other 
gods  beside  Me!  (: 'jd  ':>y  D'lnN  D'hSn  -|S  nin^  nS)  we  have  both  the  long  d 
(Qamey)  and  the  short  a  (Pilthah)  under  the  ultima  of  ijo  V-},^,),  and 
as  the  Pathah  could  not  well  be  placed  below  the  Qarnej,  it  has  been  added 
under  the  v  Similarly  we  find  in  v.  4;  ''^1?-  I'l^^  (in  the  Riblia  Hehaica 
edited  by  Menasseh  b.  Israel,  nnnn  is  pointed  with  Pathah  only)  and 
in  V.  13 :  nsin  n"?^  or  Opn  nS.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  both  a  conjunctive 
and  a  disjunctive  accent  under  the  preceding  nS,  the  n  of  nsin,  r)Njn  3jjn 
(vv.  18,  14,  15)  has  at  the  same  time  Rapheh  and  Duc/eshlene,  the  former 
indicating  that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  a  spirant,  while  the  latter  denotes 
its  character  as  a  voiceless  stop  sound.  The  same  peculiarity  is  met  with 
in  V.  10:  '^^  n'U'yi. 


'For  tlie  so-called  emphatic  consonants  see  Delltzsch's  and   llaupt's  Reilraqe.  zm 
■issyriologic,  vol.  i,  p.  2b2. 
-Compare  Zsiischrift  fur  A&ffyrmlogie,  vol.  v,  pp.  1-22. 


The  double  accentuation  of  the  Decalogue  is  attested  by  the  Jewish 
exegete  Khiztjuni  ( 125(1  A.  D. )  who  speaks  of  it  as  dating  from  early  times 
(cf.  W.  Heidenheiin,  Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Exodus,  pp.  76-81,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch  called  D'j'y  iiNS,  Kodelheini,  1818).  It  occurs  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Japhet,  Die 
Accenle  der  Heil.  Schri/t,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1896,  p.  158)  and  in  all  the  editions  of 
the  Heb.  text  which  have  been  accessible  to  me.  We  find  it  in  the  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch  published  in  1566  by  the  celebrated  Antwerp  firm  of 
-  Chri.stopher  Plautiu.  The  same  is  true  of  the  two  great  Polyglot  Bibles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Dominican  friar  Bene- 
dict Arias  Montanus  and  the  London  Polyglot  of  Brian  Walton.  We  meet 
with  it  in  the  Biblia  Hebraica  edited  by  the  Jewish  scliolar  Menasseh  b.  Israel 
in  1635;  in  the  Old  Testament  published,  in  1699,  by  D.  E.  Jablonski,  the 
grandson  of  Amos  Comeuius;  in  the  Van  der  Hooght  Bible  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1705,  as  well  as  in  the  Opitz  edition  of  1709.  It  occurs  in 
the  admirable  edition  of  the  .Masoretic  text  by  J.  H.  Michaelis,  of  Halle 
(1720);  in  the  famous  Mantua  Bible  of  1742;  in  the  Rabbinic  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1746,  and  in  others. 

How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  exidained  ?  Johannes  Buxtorf,  the  staunch 
defender  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  in  his  Thesaurus 
Grammaticus  Linguce  Hebrcece  (1"  ed.  1629 ;  S^  ed.  1663),  pp.  58  f.,  seriously 
argues  the  question  whether  it  proceeds  from  God  or  Moses,  or  is  based 
upon  some  later  Jewish  custom.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
work  of  later  Jews.  Tlie  Jews,  he  thinks,  by  the  upper  accentuation  wanted 
to  indicate,  in  conformity  with  their  interpretation  of  Ex.  20,  1,  that  God 
pronounced  the  Ten  Commandments  in  one  breath,  without  pause  or  dis- 
tinction, so  that  all  words  were  as  one  word  and  one  voice.  But  when  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the  words  of  God  uttered  in  this  manner, 
asked  Moses  to  speak  to  them,  God  repeated  the  commands  of  His  cove- 
nant, pronouncing  each  word  distinctly.  To  set  forth  this  second  procla- 
mation of  the  Decalogue  the  tower  accents  were  added.  This  view,  however, 
fails  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that  present  themselves.  In  several 
instances  botli  series  of  accents  point  to  a  pause.  (Buxtorf's  Dissertatio  de 
Decalogo,  in  Aug.  PfeifTer's  Dubia  vexala  SS.,  Lipsise  et  Francofurti,  1642, 
pp.  235-237  ;  Sam.  Eohlius,  Vera  Divisio  Deadogi  ex  infallibili  principio 
accenluationis  data,  Rostochi,  1637  ;  and  j\Iich.  Beck,  De  duplici  accenluatione 
Decalogi  dissertatio,  Jena>,  1677,  I  have  not  seen.) 

According  to  Gesenius'  Lehrgebiiude  d.  hebr.  Sprache,  Lei|)zig,  1817,  J  46, 
4,  n.  1,  p.  114  {cf.  also  Strack,  Prolegomena  Oritica,  Lipsia',  1873,  p.  80,  G), 
one  accentuation  fixes  the  close  of  the  various  commandments  while  the 
other  has  regard  to  the  common  ver.se-division  of  the  chapter.  Heidenheim 
points  out  that  the  upper  accentuation  was  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
imblic  reading  where  it  seemed  necessary  to  bring  the  number  of  command- 
ments distinctly  before  the  people.  (See  Heidenheim's  Appendix  to  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  pp.  76-81,  in  the  D^ry  iind.  Cf.  also  Knobel's  Commentary 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  Leipzig,  1857,  p.  200;  Schultz,  Zeitschr. /.  luth. 
Thtol.  u.  Kirche,  1858,  p.  118;  Das  Deuteronomium  erkldrt,  Berlin,  1859,  p. 
255;  Keil's  Commentary  on  (iene.sis  and  Exodus-,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  467; 
Japhet,  Accenle,  p.  159).  This  view  was  further  developed  by  Abraham 
Qeiger  {cf.  Wissensch.  Zeitschr.  f.  jiid.  Theol.  1837,  3,  pp.  151  and  463  ff.; 
Urschrift,  p.  373;  Zeitschr.  f.  Wis.^.  u.  Leben,  1863,  pp.  139,  140;  ib.,  1866, 
pp.  113,  114,  265,  266;  ib.,  1872,  pp.  24f.;  ib.,  1875,  p.  196.  Comp.  also 
Dilluiann's  Commentary  on  Exod.  and  Levit.-  (Leipzig,  1880),  p.  204,  S"" 
ed.,  by  Ryssel  (1897).  p.  224;  Clir.  Ginsburg,  Intr.  to  the  Mass.  Oril.  Ed.  of 
the  Heb.  Text  (London,  1897),  p.  76;    Ge.senius-Kautzsch,  Heb.  Orammar^'', 

i  15,  p).  ^  _ 

The  original  system  divides  the  Decalogue  into  twelve  verses,  the  first 
closing  with  i:b.  Later  another  system  which  reduces  the  twelve  verses 
to  ten  was  introduced,  in  order  to  assign  a  separate  verse  to  each  com- 
mandment when  the  Decalogue  was  to  be  read  in  the  Synagogue,  followed, 
after  each  verse,  by  the  Aramaic  paraphrase  of  the  official  interpreter 
(icjnin  or  DJinn).  (jefl'ken  ( Ubcr  die  verschied.  Eintheil.  d.  Dekal.,  Ham- 
burg, 1838,  p.  134  f.),  following  Ziillig  {Sludien  u.  Kriliken,  1837,  I,  pp.  87  ff.), 
sees  in  the  double  accentuation  the  two  conflicting  views  of  the  Jews  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  the  various  commandments:  the  one  concluding 
the  first  comnumdment  with  an^j'  (v.  2),  the  other  with  'jc  (v.  3).  Bertheau 
{Die  siehen  Gruppen  mos.  Gesetze  in  d.  drei  millleren  Biichern  d.  Pent,  Got- 
tingen,  1840,  p.  15),  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  it  can  only  represent 
two  difTerent  verse-divisions.  Pinsker  {Einl.  in  d.  liabyl.  Hebr.  Punktalions- 
syslem,  Vienna,  1863,  p.  46  f.)  endeavors  to  prove  that  we  have  here  a  com- 
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liination  of  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctuation  with  its  vowel  signs  and 
accents  above  the  consonants  and  ihe  Palestinian  system  in  common  use 
in  our  Heb.  Billies.  Pinsker  seems  to  have  been  led  to  his  view  by  the 
expression  upper  and  ?oi(e)- accentniition  and  by  the  fact  that  in  a  Babylonian 
Code  the  upper  accentuation  is  found  (cf.  also  W.  Wickes,  Prose  Accfnts, 
Oxford,  1887,  p.  130).  But  accents  used  in  a  longer  series  of  words  are 
in  the  Palestinian  system  likewise  placed  above  tlie  line  of  consonants,  and 
hence  are  called  upper  accents,  while  accents  in  a  short  series  are  put 
underneath  and  bear  the  name  of  lower  accents. 

Bottcher,  in  his  .iusfdhrliclies  Lehbnch  d.  hebr.  Sprache,  I,  p.  121  (I  238, 
5),  simply  mentions  the  fact  without  comment.  Konig  refers  to  discrep- 
ancies between  verse-dividers  and  accentuators,  etc.,  in  his  Lehrgebdurle  der 
hebr.  Sprache,  vol.  ii,  part  1  (Leipzig,  188-5).  p.  3.57.  The  Hebrew  grammars 
of  Olshausen,  Stade,  and  others  are  silent. 

It  seems  that  the  double  accentuation  of  the  Decalogue,  as  found  in 
most  editions,  must  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  The  lou-er 
(iccenlualion  represents  a  division  of  the  chapter  into  verses,  made  with  a 
view  of  making  the  sentences  of  approximately  ei]ual  length.  1  mn  JH  VH 
thy  God  who  has  brouyhi  thee  out  of  Eijypl,  out  of  the  house  of  bondiiije,  Heb. 
D'la"  .T'3D  Dnsc  in*"^  T.-iNi-in  irx  Tn^N  nin>  >djn,  forms  the  first  verse;  this  is 
indicated  by  the  Sillfuj  under  the  ultima  of  on^y.  The  second  verse  reads: 
Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  beside  Me!  Heb.  -jd  S>  O'-ctn  D'H-'N  -jS  n'n<  s'-';  the 
nllima  of  the  closins;  word  ^:b  has  Silluq  and  hence  Qamec  in  pause.  The 
commandments  Thou  shall  not  kill,  thnu  shall  not  commit  udullcry,  thou  shall 
not  sleal,  thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,  Heb.  nS  ns-in  N*^ 
^^.^,  ^„  -p3  ^y^.p  x'?  3jjn  nS  nNjn,  are  combined  into  one  sentence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  upper  accentualion,  however,  vv.  2-l>,  where  God  speaks  of 
Himself  in  the  first  person,  form  one  .sentence,  'Jd  therefore,  not  standing 
in  pause,  receives  Palhab.  In  the  remaining  verses  the  accents  require  a 
pause  after  each  commandment.  The  motive  for  this  arrangement  is  given 
by  the  iMantna  Bible  which  prints  the  Decalogue  in  two  parallel  columns: 
one  column  containing  the  lower  accents  is  marked  For  private  reading,  the 
other  column  with  the  upper  accents  bears  the  superscription  For  use  in 
the  congregation.  Cf.  also  'En  Israel,  fol.  103,  col.  3;  Slrack's  Commentary 
on  tienesis,  E.xodus,  etc.  (Miiuchen,  1894),  p.  242. 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  several  of  the  most  accurate  editions  of  the 
Miisoretic  text  (the  editions  of  Phuitin  and  Men:isseh  b.  Israel,  Bnxtorf's 
H:vbbinic  Bible)  the  uUinui  of  an^y,  the  closing  word  of  v.  2,- is  pointed  in 
the  recension  of  Ex  20  with  three  accents:  a  Rebhia'  above,  a  Silliiq 
underne:ith,  and  beside  it  the  principal  diviiler  in  the  middle  of  a  verse, 
Athnah.  .According  to  this  accentuation,  therefore,  vv.  2,  3  must  have 
been  regarded  as  one  verse  forming  the  first  coiumandment.  This  inference 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch, 
mentioned  by  Pinsker,  where  the  Decalogue  is  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tinct connnandments,  the  first  concludes  with  v.  3  of  our  common  edi- 
tions. Moreover,  the  computation  of  the  Masorites,  which  makes  the  Book 
of  Exodus  consist  of  1209  verses  instead  of  the  1210  found  in  our  texts, 
proves  this  arrangement  to  be  the  older  Masoretic  division  (cf.  Geiger, 
Wissensch.  Zeitsclir.  /.  jiid.  Theol,  1837,  3,  p.  153;  Dillmann-Kyssel  Com- 
ment, on  Exod.,  p.  224.  See  also  VVickes,  Prose  Accents,  p.  130;  Ginsburg, 
Inlr.,  p.  76).  Thus  we  have  here  the  division  of  the  Decalogue  as  given 
by  I'hilo  ( Qnis  rer.  div.  liar.,  S  3-") ;  I)e  Decal.,  \  1 2)  and  followed  by  .Tosephus 
{Ant.  iii,  5,  5),  R.  Israael  (c.  120  A.  D.)  in  Htfre  on  Xum.  15,  31  (ed.  Fried- 
mann,  Vienna,  1804,  33"),  the  first  .lerusidem  Targum  (on  .Num.  15,  30), 
and  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  double  accentuation  met  with  in  Gen.  35,  22  is  explained  in  a 
similar  manner  {cf.  Geiger,  Wissensch.  Zeilschr.f.  jiid.  TheoL,  1837,  3,  p.  1.51  ; 
Ur<tchrifl,  p.  373;  Pinsktr,  Einleil.,  p.  48;  Dillmann,  Genesis,^  Leipzig, 
1886,  p.  373;  Wickes,  Prose  Accents,  p.  130;  Strack,  Genesis,  p.  113; 
Japhet,  Accenle,  p.  167).  Here  we  read  of  Reuben's  crime  with  his  father's 
concubine :  ynr'i  vaN  •i'j'^'D  phSd  pn  23•i"^  piNT  ^S'l  xnn  visa  Ssitt"  pra  M'i 
''NTJ"  While  Israel  sojourned  in  thai  ciiuntry,  Reuben  went  and  lay  wilh  Bilhah, 
his  father's  cnncul>ine,  and  Israel  heard  of  it.  V3S  has  both  Alhiidh  and  7Alqepli 
nali'in,  while  ^xn',;"  is  poiuteil  with  .'llhndh  and  Silli'iri.  This  accentuaticm  is 
old;  it  is  found  in  the  Cod.  Petersburg  B.  19"  (1009,  1010)  and  in  Cod.  30 
Tschufutkalcnsis  (Q'.  Strack  in  Kobut,  Semitic  Studie.',  Berlin,  1S97,  p.  567). 
When  the  verse  is  read  privately,  the  reader  concludes  witli  ^n-ic".  This 
seems  to  be  indicated  l>y  the  .Vlhnah  under  vas  and  the  Sill  Aq  under  SsTi'i. 
But  at  the  reading  in  the  Syn.igogue  the  objectionable  subject  matter  is 
hurried  over,  and  the  reader  closes  with  the  words  •mi-;  a^jr  spy  '»  vni  and 


Ihe  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  following 
section.  For  this  purpose  v3N  has  Zdqeph  qdloti,  and  VxTi"  the  Athnah. 
The  verse  was  never  translated  when  read  in  the  Synagogue  (.Meg.  2-5'') 
(c/.  (ieiger,  Urschrifl,  p.  368f. ;  Delitzsch,  Xeic  Commenl.  on  Genesis,  Eng. 
Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  235). 

.■According  to  Ginsburg  [The  Masorah,  London,  ISSO,  p.  .592;  see  also 
Biir's  Megillolh,  p.  v.)  the  Orientals  preserve  the  single  accentuation  with 
two  verses. 


The  Opening  Chapter  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  By  F.  R. 
Blake. 

[.\bstract  of  a  paper  read  lieforc  Ibe  University  Philological  Association,  Feb.  Ifi,  IIIOO.] 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  the  work  of  two  great 
prophets,  chapters  1-39  being  ascribed  to  the  original  Lsaiah  (740-701  B.C.), 
and  chapters  40-66  to  the  so-called  Deiitero- Isaiah  (about  -54.5  B.C.).  But 
the  structure  is  much  more  comidex.  Probably  less  than  one-half  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Book  can  be  attributed  to  the  original  Isaiah,  chapters 
13,  19,  24-27,  and  34-39,  as  well  as  several  sections  in  the  other  chapters, 
being  the  work  of  later  prophets  and  redactors.  The  prophecies  contained 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Book,  cover  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries 
(540-330  B.  C).  Until  very  recently  the  theory  was  held  that  Deutero- 
Isaiah  was  the  author  of  chapters  40-55,  though  it  was  recognized  that 
even  here  the  te.xt  contained  many  subsequent  additions,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  a  cycle  of  poetic  passages  on  the  '  Servant  of  Jahveh.'  Chapters 
49-55,  however,  form  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  eis;ht  chapters,  which 
was  added  about  the  time  of  Ezra  (430  B.  C). 

While  Deutero-Isaiah  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
prophetical  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  style  has  occasionally  been 
said  to  be  somewhat  prolix.  But  the  majority  of  these  alleged  repetitions 
are  simply  due  to  subsequent  scribal  expansions. 

The  poetical  sections  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are  in  a  distinct  meter,  based 
on  stress  accent.  The  meter  in  chapter  40  is  made  up  of  double  lines, 
tisuallv  with  three  accents  in  each  half,  and  these  lines  are  grouped  together 
in  stanzas,  the  first  four  and  the  last  two  of  four  lines  each,  and  the  five 
intervening  of  three  lines  each.  To  restore  the  meter  it  is  necessary  to 
transpose  some  of  Ihe  lines,  and  prune  away  all  subsequent  accretions  and 
superfluous  repetitions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meter  is  one  of  the  most 
important  criteria  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  text. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  tliis  chapter  as  restored  in  the  Old 
Testament  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  session 
1899-1900. 


1  "Encourage,  encourage  niy  people.'' 

2  "Euhearten  .lerusaleni, 

That  her  time  of  suH'eriiig  is  over, 
That  she  has  received  from  .lllVH 

:i  "  In  the  desert  prepare  a  path," 

"In  the  wilderness  make  straight 
4     Kvery  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  leveled, 
The  rough  shall  be  miuie  .smooth, 

9  "  .V.scend  ye  a  high  mountain, 
Lustily  lift  up  your  voices, 
Lift  them  up : 
To  .Tudah's  capital  say, 

10  Behold  lie  comes  in  strength, 
Ills  reward  He  brings  with  Ilim, 

11  Like  a  shepherd  He  tends  His  Hock, 
lu  His  arms  He  carries  the  lambs, 


A  voice  calls  out  "  Proclaim." 
'All  flesb  pa-s.ses  awav  like  grass, 
Grass  wilhers,  blossoms  fade, 

Like  a  drop  on  a  bucket  are  nations, 
In  Lebanon  is  not  enough  fuel. 
To  whom  can  ye  liken  Uim  ? 


Who  can  hold  in  His  palm  the  waters, 
Weigh  the  mountains  on  a  balance, 
Who  can  set  aright  His  spirit. 

Who  rediu-cs  princes  to  nothing, 
Who  is  enthroiu'd  above  the  earth. 
Who  spreads  out  the  firmament  of  heaven, 


this  is  the  word  of  your  God. 
and  unto  her  announce 
her  punishment  completed, 
double  for  all  her  sins." 

a  voice  cries  aloud  ; 

a  highway  for  our  God. 

and  every  valley  filled  ; 

all  obstructions  cleared  away.'' 

who  bring  glad  tidings  to  Zion. 
.lerusalem's  harbingers  of  joy. 
lie  not  afraid  ! 
Behold  your  God  appro.aches. " 

His  arm  ruling  for  Uim, 
His  recompense  goes  before  Him. 
keeping  them  under  His  care  ; 
and  getUly  He  leads  the  ewes. 

I  reply  "What  shall  I  proclaim"?" 
and  all  it.s  strength  like  a  blossom. 
when  His  breath  blows  thereon." 

as  dust  on  scales  do  they  count, 
or  Iteasts  for  His  sacrifice, 
what  likeness  place  beside  Him? 

and  measure  the  heavens  with  His  span, 
the  smaller  hills  in  scales? 
or,  as  counsolor,  advise  Him, 

turns  earthly  rulers  to  chaos; 

whose  inhabitants  appear  like  locusts  ; 

and  like  a  tent,  its  expanse? 
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26     On  liigli  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  see  the  Creator  of  the  stnrs. 

Their  host  Lie  niarshuls  in  order,  calling  them  ail  by  name  ; 

Through  llis  power  and  mighty  strength,  not  one  remains  ht-hiud. 


27  How  canst  thou  say,  O  Jacoh, 
My  course  is  unheeded  hy  Juvh, 

28  Hast  thou  not  known. 
The  Eternal  God  is  Jha-^h, 

He  does  not  faint  nor  weary, 

29  Vigor  He  gives  to  the  faint, 

30  Though  youths  grow  faint  aud  weary, 

31  They  who  trust  in  Him  gain  strength, 


how  declare;  O  Israel, 
unnoticed  hy  God  arc  my  claims  ! 
hast  thou  never  heard? 
the  Creator  of  all  the  earth. 

inscrutable  is  His  mind. 

power  to  those  without  strength. 

aud  youthful  vigor  fail, 

and  raise  their  wings  like  eagles. 


The  Biblical  Ephod.    By  T.  C.  Foote. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  Feb.  IG,  1900.] 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Biblical  ephod  was  some  kind  of  long 
white  surplice;  but  2  Sam.  6,  14  ff.,  where  David  is  depicted  as  dancing 
before  the  .\rk,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod,  and  where  llie  whole  point  of 
the  story  turns  cm  tlie  extreme  scantiness  of  David's  covering,  shows  the 
error  of  the  popular  view.  The  ephod  is  mentioned  in  seventeen  sections 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  whole  number  of  passages  being  forty-four.  The.'-e  must 
lie  examined  in  chronological  order  if  we  wish  to  trace  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  ejjhod.  The  passages  cover  a  period  of  about  400  years, 
from  SOU  to  400  B.  C,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ephod  had  an 
entirely  different  meaning  in  post-Exilic  times  from  what  it  had  in  Ancient 
Israel.  One  half  of  all  the  passages  where  the  ephod  is  mentioned  belong 
to  the  Priestly  sections  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  which  are  not  older  tliau 
500  B.  C.  The  other  half  are  in  tlie  historical  books  and  belong  mostly  to 
the  oldest  stratum  known  as  the  Judaic  document,  which  was  composed 
about  800  B.  C.  The  popular  idea  of  the  ephod  associates  it  with  linen, 
but  the  linen  ephod  is  mentioned  in  only  4  out  of  17  sections.  In  Jud. 
8,  27  (one  of  ihe  earliest  mentions  of  the  ephod)  Gideon  got  together  over 
70  lbs.  of  gold  and  made  an  ephod  thereof — this  ephod  may  have  been  a 
gold  band  for  an  image.  There  is  no  parallel  passage  proving  that  the 
ephod  was  an  image.  Prof.  Wilhelm  Lotz,  in  his  article  on  the  ephod 
in  the  Re(dencyktopadie  filr  proteslanlische  Theolor/ie  und  Kirche,  thinl  edi- 
tion (Leipzig,  1898),  strongly  oppo.ses  the  view  that  Gideon's  eplujd  wms 
an  idol.  In  Jud.  17  and  18  '  the  man  Mic^h'  made  an  ephod  and  teraphim, 
and  put  them  in  a  sanctuary,  and  some  traveling  Danites  stop  in  and  receive 
oracular  communications.  The  teraphim  may  be  understood  as  ancestral 
images,  and  the  ephod  in  some  way  associated  with  them  in  divination. 
The  Vulgate  on  this  passage  has,  el  fecit  ephod  et  theraphim,  id  est,  vestem 
sanerdotalem,  et  idola — an  interpietation  probably  suggested  by  the  much 
later  account  in  Exodus. 

In  the  narrative  alluded  to  above  (2  Sam.  6,  14)  King  David  is  fp'rded 
with  an  epbod,  not  wearinrj  it.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  three  other 
])laces,  and  the  Lalin  term  is  accinctun,  Greek  irepieftoo-yCteVos,  lieb.  ijn.  This 
is  the  .stem  from  which  the  word  for  aprons  in  Gen.  3,  7  is  derived ;  it  does 
not  suggest  a  garment,  but  a  girding.  If  ephod  were  always  associated 
with  ijn,  we  might  be  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was  a  girded  loin 
cloth;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Twice  it  is  connected  with  teraphim  (Jud. 
17,  .5;  Hos.  3,  4),  once  (Jud.  8,  27)  it  is  placed  somewhere,  once  (1  .Sam. 
21,  10)  it  is  on  the  floor  and  Goliath's  sword  is  behind  it.  Twice  (1  .Sam. 
23,  9;  30,  7)  it  is  broutjhl  near  to  be  used  in  divination.  When  .'Vbiathar 
llees  to  join  David  he  takes  the  ephod  in  his  baud  ( I  Sam.  23,  (i).  Nothing 
ill  these  passages  suggests  a  garment. 

Tliere  are  three  places,  however,  where  the  English  Versions  say,  wearintj 
««  ephod.  The  verb  rendered  wearin;/  is  Heb.  Nrj,  Gk.  atpa,  Lat.  portare. 
Afpoi  and  pnrlare  never  mean  wear  as  a  garment.  Nfj  is  one  of  the  commonest 
verbs  in  Hebrew  aud  never  means  wear,  unless  it  be  m.ide  for  these  three 
pa-isages.  Those  verbs  mean  to  bear,  to  carry;  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
assume  a  false  rendering  in  English,  arising  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
ephod  (as,  e.g.  when  St.  Jerome  in  one  passage,  1  Sam.  22,  18,  renders 
vestitos),  or  else  understand  wrar  in  the  sense  of  bear,  as  country  people 
icear  a  potato  in  the  pocket  to  keep  ofl^  rheumatism.  However  explained, 
the  word  is  misleading;  and  the  phrase  wearing  an  ephod,  together  with  the 
anachronism  of  supposing  the  ephod  of  Exod.  39  to  have  been  known 
before  the  Exile  are  largely  accountable  for  the  popular  misconceptiim  of 
what  the  ephod  originally  was. 


Having  seen  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  that  the  epliod  in 
ancient  I.srael  was  a  garment,  but  rather  something  that  might  be  carried, 
placed,  brought  near,  and  girded  on  Ihe  loins,  we  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
use  the  ephod  served.  In  about  half  the  places  where  it  i*  mentioned,  the 
ephod  is  connected  more  or  less  d'rectly  with  divination.  .Apart  from  this 
no  use  is  even  remotely  suggested.  We  may  note,  however,  that  it  always 
had  a  religious  significance.  Currying  an  ephod  is  synonymous  with  priest 
or  sacr.d  minister.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that,  as  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  priest  was  to  olitain  divine  oracle*^,  so  the  ephod,  bis  constant 
companion,  was  a  medium  of  divination.  Micah's  ephod  and  teraphim 
were  used  for  divining.  David,  on  two  ociasions  (1  Sam.  23,  9;  30,  7), 
used  the  ephod  for  the  same  purpose  and  received  the  sort  of  answer  one 
might  get  from  lots.  These  passages  make  it  plain  that  the  ephod  was  a 
medium  of  divination,  and  the  connection  with  teraphim  is  an  additional 
proof.  Divination  by  sacred  lots  was  a  general  and  uncondemned  practice 
in  Israel.  Hosea  (740  B.  C.)  censures  the  people  for  the  idolatrous  use  of 
images,  but  has  apparently  no  objection  to  the  use  of  ephod  and  teraphim 
(Hos.  3,  4).  What  the  teraphim  were  is  not  perfectly  plain.  The  Greek 
word  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  is  8j;\oi,  plain  speakers,  perhaps.  In 
the  prophet  Zechariah  10,  2  we  read  The  teraphim  hare  spoken  vanity,  and 
the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie.  Here  Ibe  Greek  fur  teraphim  is  aTroilt9eyy6ixeyoi, 
the  plain  speakfrs,  and  they  are  evidently  a  medium  of  divination.  Then 
again,  in  1  Sam.  14,  41  Saul  uses  the  sacred  lots,  the  Urim  and  Thumrnim  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  LXX.'  In  dr  iwing  the  lot,  Saul  says.  Give  Thnmmim, 
and  the  Greek  Bible  reads.  Sin  St)\oiis,  the  same  word  used  in  Hosea  for 
teraidiim.  So  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the  teraphim,  if  not 
identical  with  Ihe  Urim  and  Thuiumim,  were  used  for  the  same  purpo.se, 
and  though  at  times  Ihey  seem  to  have  varied  much  in  size,  they  are 
associated  with  divination  from  first  to  last. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  latest  passages,  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
where  the  ephod  is  described.  Canon  Driver,  in  his  article  in  Hasting.s' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  takes  these  passages  first  (though  be  assigns  them 
to  500  B.  (J.)  and  consequently  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion.  In  the  Priestly 
Code  we  find  the  epbod  as  it  was  conceived  to  iie  after  the  Captivity,  when 
the  Jews  had  probably  lost  all  knowle  Ige  of  the  ancient  ephod,  as  they 
had  of  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Tbnmmim  (see  Ezra  2,  63).  So  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  we  fiml  the  ejihod  no  longer  carried  or  girded  on  Ihe  loins. 
It  appears  as  a  humeral  appendage  coming  to  the  waist  before  and  behind, 
and  bearing  on  the  front  part  the  breastplate  containing  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  was  securely  fastened  to  it.  A  long  robe  is  worn  with 
the  ephod,  and  it  is  said,  in  the  account  in  Chronicles  of  David  dancing 
before  the  .\rk,  that  he  had  on  this  robe.  But  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was 
not  written  before  3.30  B.  C.  The  story  of  Michal  does  not  appear  in  the 
version  of  the  Chronicler.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ephod  of 
post-Exilic  times  is  chiefly  made  of  gold,  and  is  always  associated  with 
divination. 

We  may  therefore  coicludc  that  the  ephod  of  pre-Exilic  times  was  a 
receptacle  or  bag,  of  gold  or  cloth,  probably  containing  the  sacred  lots ; 
used  habitually  for  divination;  frequently  girded  upon  the  loins;  and 
always  giving  the  bearer  a  sacred  idiaracter.  According  to  Profe.s.sor  Haupt, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  the  meaning  of  ephod  in  2  Sam.  6,  the  best  trans- 
lation for  Ihe  Heb.  ephod  would  be  scarf.  This  would  suggest  an  article  of 
dress  worn  about  the  waist  or  Ihe  neck,  or  over  the  shoulders  (cf.  Ihe  Roman 
Catholic  stole)  while  the  corresponding  Old  High  German  word  scharpe 
means  pocket,  pouch  =  Old  French  escharpe,  a  pilgrim's  scrip,  or  wallet, 
hanging  about  the  neck.  Lagarde's  explanation  of  ephod  in  his  Mitthei- 
lungen,  vol.  4,  p.  17  is  untenable. 


A  Modern  Cuneiform  Congratulatory  Message.     By 

W.  B.   McPlIKKSON. 

[.\bstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  Feb.  16,  1900.] 

The  Oriental  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  paid  par- 
ticular atteuliou  to  the  study  of  l,'iineiform  Epistolary  Literature.  Dr. 
Johnston's  thesis  was  devoted  to  this  special  branch  of  Assyriology,  ami  he 
has  supplemented    bis  inaugural  dLssertation   by   a  number  of  important 


1  Compare  notes  12  and  ^"A-C^'l  to  Professor  Ilaupt's  Bab;/tor,mn  Elements  in  the  LevUic 
Riliiiil,  vol.  .xix  ot  the  Journnt  of  Bililical  lAleralure  (Boston,  1900). 
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papers  bearing  on  the  sime  subject.  The  Xotes  on  the  Engliirh  translation 
of  Joshua  (pp.  47-5.5)  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  edited  by  Profes.'or  Haupt 
contain  an  elaljorale,  illustrated  excursus  on  the  famous  cuneiform  dispatches 
known  as  the  Tel  el-Amarna  Tablets,  which  represent  a  part  of  the  official 
correspondence  of  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  of  Egypt  with  the 
kings  of  Babylonia  and  other  states  of  Western  Asia,  and  especially  with 
the  Egyptian  officials  and  subject-allies  in  Palestine,  thus  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  on  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  and  above  all  on  Palestine,  about 
1400  B.  C,  probably  some  time  before  the   Exodus  and  Conquest. 

Nor  has  the  interest  of  the  Oriental  Seminary  been  confined  to  ancient 
cuneiform  letters;  and  although  Assyrian  may  never  again  become  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  in  which  ca|iacity  we  find  it  in  the  Amarna  tablets, 
yet  it  has  occasionally  been  employed  during  the  past  decade  for  several 
congratulatory  messages,  letters  of  introduction,  etc. 

When  the  Continental  publishers  of  The  Polychrome  Bible,  the  well 
known  house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  of  Leipzig,  celebrated,  on  the  l.st  of  August, 
1891,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their  firm,  they  received 
a  congratulatory  message  engraved,  in  genuine  Assyrian  style,  on  a  real 
clay  tablet  like  the  tablet  containing  the  modern  reproduction  of  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge,  piiblislied  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University.  The  text  of  the  Flinrichs  tablet  was  composed  by  the  head  of 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  accompanied 
bv  a  German  translation,  prepared  by  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of 
Berlin.  A  transliteration  of  the  cuneiform  text  with  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Professor  J.  D.  Prince,  of  New  York  University,  is  published  in 
the  Johns  Hoiikins  University  Circulars,  No.  98,  May  1892,  p.  92. 

The  famous  Mtnu  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
held  at  Stockholm  in  1889,  which  was  accom(ianied  by  a  unique  collection 
of  original  poems  in  the  various  Oriental  languages,  furnished  by  leading 
specialists,  describing  the  .several  courses  of  the  banquet,  contains  also  a 
cuneiform  poem  on  the  Babylonian  Noah's  first  venture  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine  (cf.  Gen.  9,  20-27).  This  interesting  text,  in  the  style  of  the 
Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic,  tells  how,  after  the  Deluge,  the  Babylonian 
Noah,  Xisuthrus,  complained  to  the  gods  that  he  could  no  longer  drink 
water  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  drowning  of  so  many  wicked  men 
and  beasts.  In  answer  to  his  prayer  he  was  given,  by  the  god  Ea,  a 
miraculous  liquor  called  BUR-DU.  In  the  fervor  of  his  piety  Xisuthrus 
received  the  gift  of  the  gods  with  such  open  heart  that  finally  his  divine 
guardians  were  obliged  to  send  their  pious  votary  a  magical  antidote,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  some  eflervescent  water  and  a  salted  fish,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  atlack  of  the  evil  demon  known  in  Babylonian  demon- 
ology  as  KA-TER. 

The  latest  cuneiform  production,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  congratulatory 
message  written  on  the  30th  of  Dec,  1899,  which  was  the  2ith  anniversary 
of  the  election  of  Prtsi<lent  Gilman  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  I  append  a  translation  of  this  text  and  a  transliteration  of 
the  cuneiform  original. 

Translation. 
To  the  great  chief, 
Daiii'ilu  the  son  of  Gilnmnu 
thy  servant  Paiilu  the  son  of  Ha'uptu: 

A  hearty,  hearty  greeting  to  my  lord! 

On  the  auspicious  day  when  25  years  ago 

thou  wast  chosen 

to  the  Presidency  of  the.great  school ; 

the  house  of  teaching  and  instruction, 

the  seat  of  the  Lord  of  Inscrutable  Wisdom, 

established  in  the  Monumental  City — 

when  thou  wast  selected  by  the  wise  men 

whom  the  Prince  of  Merchants, 

Shunsn  the  son  of  Hupkinsu, 

had  entrusted  with  his  great  wealth, 

for  the  benefit  of  knowledge  and  righteousness, 

to  teach  human  kind  truth  — 

on  this  day  may  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earlli 

grant  length  of  days,  health  of  mind  and  body 

to  the  great  chief,  my  lord. 

May  He  extend  thy  rule  to  the  end  of  days! 

I  pray  daily  for  the  life  of  the  chief,  my  lord, 


May  it  be  well  with  thee  in  the  new  year! 

May  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  prosper  the  work  of  thy  hands; 

may  He  establish  prosperity  in  the  home  of  the  great  school. 

Nebo,  the  Scribe  of  the  Universe, 

hath  joyfully  looked  on  thy  deeds. 

Thou  hast  erected  a  monument  above  all  monuments  of  the  Monu- 

The  splendor  of  thy  name  is  established  for  ever.  [mental  City. 

Written  upon  the  swift  cars 

of  the  road  of  iron, 

hptween  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  the  Monumental  City, 

on  the  30th  day  of  the  12th  month  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899. 

Transliteration  of  Ciineiform  Text. 

1     Ana  asaridl  rabt 

Ddni'iti  mdr  Gilmdni 

arduka  Pa'idu  mdr  Xa'upli. 

Lit  sulmn  ana  belVa  adannis  adanniS .' 
5     Ilia  fimi  mitgari  sa  idtii  XXV  sandti 

lannamiru  alia 

ana  asnridiili  aa  bit  mummu  rabi 

bit  sudi  u  sulmudi 

subal  Bel  nimeqi 
10     ia  ina  dl  Q^alwdni  ukiinuni 

sa  ulttika  ameluii  enquti 

sa  malik  iamkare 

Sunsu  mdr  Xupk-insi 

nicirtasii  kabilta  uSndgdu  pdniisun 
15     ana  ruddi  berii  uzni  u  misari 

ana  h'lxuz  nise  kellu'" — 

ina  umi  anni  Bel  same  u  erfiii"^ 

ardku  time,  tub  libbi,  tub  siri 

ana  bell  rabi  asaridVa  liqis 
20     asaridutka  ana  fdl  time  Ivsdiik  ! 

Umusau  ana  bcddt  nnpsdii  sa  asuridVa  ui;alld 

16  sulmu  ana  kdsa  ina  satii  esSeti 

libbuka  ka'dna-ma  lu-ldha 

Bel  same  u  ert;iti'"  sipir  qdldka  lisallim 
2-5     stdmti  iita  bit  mummt^  rabi  It'pqid 

J\^a6i(  dupsur  mima  sutitsu 

epsetika  xadis  ippalis 

^'ilmu  taiqttp 

eli  r/tlmdni  kdlisunu 
30     sa  dl  <^nhnd,ii 

melamme  sumikii  ana  bnldt  Ame  rAqdli  latldkan. 

Salir  imi  eli  itikiibe  xitmuliti 

sa  sulli  barzilli 

ina  berit  dl  Nardm-axiti  u  dl  Qalmdni 
35     ina  iim  XXX  sa  arax  XII  satti  Belini  MDCCCXCIX. 


The  second  ])art  of  Volume  IV  of  Beitrage  zur  Assyriolo- 
GiK  UND  Semitischen  SpRACFiwissRNscnAPT,  edited  by  Professor 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  Professor  Paul  Haupt,  has  just  appeared. 
It  contains  the  following  papers : — 

WEIS.SBACH,  F.  II,,  Zur  Serie  .Maklu.    With  two  illustrations. 

Susische  Thonliifelcben.    With  fourteen  illustrations. 

MiTTWocH,    EcGKN,    Ilebriiische    Inschrifteii    aus    Palmyra.     With    one 

illustration. 
SonKRNHEiM,  M.,  Palinvrenische  Inschriften.    With  two  illustrations. 
ZEnNTFUND,  KuDoi.F,  Zuipiaqlpu,  das  Schropfinstrument  der  Babylonier. 

With  one  illustration. 
FRiEnRicH,   Tho.mas,   Die  Ausgrabungen   von   Sundschirli   und   das   bit 

hillani     With  six  illustrations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ORIENTAL 
SEMINARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 

Twenty-six  courses  in  the  various  branches  of  Oriental  researcli  were 
given  (luring  the  past  year,  particular  attention  being  paiil  (n  the  Old 
Testament,  Assyriology,  and  Egyptology. 

In  the  Old  TealamenI  Seminary  conducted  by  Professor  Haupt,  two  lionrs 
weekly  through  the  year  were  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  Isaiah  40- 
66.  During  the  first  half-year  special  stress  was  laid  on  critical  exegesis, 
in  the  second,  on  minute  grammatical  analysis.  Professor  Haupt  also 
conducted  e.xercises  in  Hebrew  Prose  Compomlion,  the  students  translating 
English  sentences  into  Hebrew.  Professor  Johnston  met  a  class,  one  hour 
weekly  through  the  year,  for  reading  at  sight  selected  portions  of  the 
Historical  Books,  and  the  Rayner  Fellow  in  Semitic,  Dr.  Grirara,  conducted 
exercises  in  reading  Unpointed  Hebrew  Textn,  one  hour  weekly  during  the 
second  half-year.  The  instruction  in  Elcmenlari/  Hebrew,  two  hours  weekly 
through  the  year,  was  given,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Haupt,  by 
the  Fellow  in  Semitic,  Mr.  P.Uike.  A  series  of  lectures  on  the  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  weekly  through  the  year,  was  given  by  Professor  Haupt, 
while  Professor  Johnston  lectured  on  the  lf(s/ori/ 0/ /sivic/ during  llie  first 
half-year. 

Instruction  in  posl-Biblical  Hebrew  was  given  by  Dr.  Rosenau,  a  class 
meeting  weekly  during  the  first  half-year,  for  the  study  of  the  Mishnah 
and  T.alnuid. 

Professor  Haupt  gave  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  Comparative  Semitic 
Syntax,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  |ironoinis  in  the  various 
Semitic  languages,  and  Dr.  Grimm  lectured  on  Hebrew  Verb  Formation,  one 
hour  weekly  during  the  first  half-year. 

Three  hours  weekly  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Assyriolni/i/  during  the 
first  half-year,  and  five  hours  during  the  second  terra.  Under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Haupt,  the  Assyrian  Seminary  met  one  hour  weekly  through 
the  year  for  the  study  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic.  Professor  Haupt 
also  conducted  weekly  exercises  in  Assyrian  Prose  Composition,  the  students 
rendering  Hebrew  sentences  into  Cuneiform,  and  gave  a  course  in  Snmerian, 
interpreting  selected  bilingual  texts.  Two  hours  weekly  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions,  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Johnston,  while  Dr.  Grimm  met  a  class  weekly 
during  the  second  half-year,  for  the  reading  of  Cuneiform  Syllabaries. 

In  Ai-abic,  a  weekly  course  of  exercises  in  Arabic  Prose  Composition  was 
conducted  through  the  year  by  Professor  Haupt.  I'rofessor  Johnston  gave 
courses  in  Elementary  Auibic,  weekly  through  the  year,  and  in  Sight-Keading 
of  Unpointed  Arabic  Texts,  during  the  first  half-year,  while  Dr.  Grimm 
conducted  a  cour.se  of  Arabic  Exercises,  during  the  second  half-year. 

Two  courses  in  Elhiopic  were  given,  an  Advanced  Course  by  Professor 
Haupt,  weekly  through  the  year,  and  an  Elementary  Course  by  Dr.  Grimm, 
in  the  second  half-year. 

Instruction  in  Syriac  was  given  by  Professor  Johnston,  weekly  through 
the  year,  the  class  reading  selections  from  Rodiger's  Chrestomathy.  The 
work  in  Egyptoloyy,  which  was  begun  last  year,  was  continued  during  the 
present  session,  four  courses  being  given  by  Professor  .Johnston.  In  Old 
E(/yptian  there  were  two  courses,  an  Elementary  and  a  Second  Year's  course. 
A  class  for  the  stu<ly  of  Coptic  met  weekly  through  the  year,  and  a  series 
of  lectures  was  given  during  the  second  half-year  on  Egyptian  Literature, 
illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  the  most  famous  jiapyri. 

Three  new  volumes  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Sacral  Bonks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  IFaiipt,  were 
issued  during  the  past  session,  viz.  Isaiah,  by  (lanou  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of 
Oxford ;  Ezekiel,  by  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University ;  and 
Judyes  by  Professor  (i.  F.  .Moore,  of  Audover.  Four  additional  volumes, 
viz.  Kincjs,  by  Professor  P..  Slade,  of  Giessen;  Numbers,  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Paterson,  of  I'ilinburgh  ;  Proverbs,  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Miiller  and 
Professor  E.  Kautzsch,  of  Halle;  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  liy  Professor  H. 
Guthe,  of  Leipzig,  with  Addenda  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  of  New  York, 
have  been  in  type  for  some  time,  and  will  be  issued  before  the  beginning 
of  next  session. 

The  .second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Contributions  to  Assyriolorpj 
and  Comparative  Semitic  I'hilolni/y,  published  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Univer.sity,  and  edited  by  Professor  Haupt  in  conjunction 


with  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of  Berlin,  appeared  before  the  Easter 
recess.  The  volume  contains  fourteen  autographed  plates  and  some  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  inscriptions  as  well  as  several  other  illustrations, 
ground  jdans,  &c.,  and  six  articles:  (1)  by  F.  H.  VV'eissbach,  of  Leipzig, 
on  the  Maijlu  series  of  cuneiform  incantation=,  and  (2)  on  Susian  Clay- 
tablets ;  (.3)  by  Eugeu  "Sl'Mwoch,  on  Hebrevj  Inscriptions  from  Palmyra;  (4) 
by  MorilzSobernheim,  on  Palmyrene  Inscriptions;  (-5)  by  Rudolf  Zehnpfund, 
on  zuqi'iqipn.,  the  'scorpion'  or  scarifying  instrument  of  the  Babylonians 
(cf.  1  Kings  12,  14),  and  (5)  by  Thomas  Friedrich,  of  Innsbruck,  on  the 
Excavations  at  Zen.jtrli  and  the  bit  liilldni. 

As  delegate  of  the  United  .States  Government,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
United  States  National  Museum,  American  Oriental  Society,  Oriental  Chib 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor  Haupt 
attended  the  Twelfth  International  Oriental  Congress  of  Orientalists  held 
at  Rome  in  October,  IS99.  He  presented  two  new  volumes  of  the  critical 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Rooks  nf  the  Old  Testament  and  three  new  volumes  of 
the  Assyrioloyische  Bibliothek,  also  the  following  papers:  (a)  Cbernbim  and 
Seraphim;  (6)  Sanitary  Basis  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual;  (c)  Name  of  the 
Babylonian  Noah;  ((/)  .Mitanian  wives  of  Amenophis  III.  and  .^menophis 
IV.  Abstracts  of  these  papers  are  given  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Congress, 
No.  9,  p.  1.5  ;  No.  18,  p.  7  ;  No.  17,  p  1 1  ;  No.  18,  pp.  9  ami  !1. 

Before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  at  its  meeting  in  New  York, 
December  28th  and  29th,  1899,  Profe-ssor  Haupt  read  the  following  papers: 
(a)  Professor  Delitzsch's  New  Cuneiform  Chrestomathy  ;  (6)  Critical  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Proverbs;  (c)  The  Hebrew  Word  shalish;  (d) 
Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levilical  Ritual,  printed  in  Vo\.  XIX  of  the 
Journal  nf  Biblical  literature. 

At  the  meeting  of  (he  Univer.-iiy  I'liibilogical  As.sociaiion  on  February 
16lb,  papers  were  presented  by  six  members  of  the  Oriental  Seminary,  as 
follows:— (1)  Professor  Haupt,  The  Origin  of   (he   Mosaic  Ceremonial; — 

(2)  Professor  Johnston, On  the  Relationship  between  Egyptian  and  Semitic; — 

(3)  Dr.  Grimm,  Double  Accentuation  of  the  Decalogue ;— (4)  Mr.  Blake, 
The  Opening  (:liapter  of  Deulero-Isaiah  ;— (-5)  Mr.  Foote,  The  Biblical 
Ephod  ; — (6)  Mr.  McPherson,  A  Modern  Cimeifonu  Congratulatory  Mes- 
sage. Abstraotsof  the.se  papers  are  given  in  No.  14.5  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circulars.  Dr.  Johnston  also  read  a  paper  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  a  passage  of  the  Great  Inscription  of  Beni- 
Hasan. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  members  of  the  Oriental  Seminary  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  held  in  Philai"  ;lphia, 
April  19th  and  21st:— Prof.  Haupt,  {a)  The  Inspection  of  the  Intestines  in 
the  Jewish  ritual;  (6)  The  Sbowbread ;  (c)  Philippine  Problems;  (d) 
Three  brief  ainiounceinents:  (1)  Count  Landberg's  Collection  of  Arabic 
Manuscripts,  (2)  Suggestions  for  Future  Oriental  Congresses,  (3)  The  new 
volume  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Compara- 
tive Semitic  grammar; — Professor  Johnston,  A  Letter  of  Samas-Mim-ukin 
to  his  Brother  Sardanapalus;— Dr.  Grimm,  The  Use  of  andh  'to  answer,' 
in  the  Old  Testament;- Mr.  Blake,  (a)  Babylonian  Rites  and  the  Atharva 
Veda;  (6)  The  Poetic  Form  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  XL;— Mr.  Foote,  Note  on 
2  Sam.  vi. 

Messrs.  Adolf  Guttmacher  and  William  Ro.senau  presente<l  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  thesis  of  Mr.  Guttmacher  was 
on  Optimism  and  Pessimism  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Mr.  Rosenau's 
dis.sertation  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Hebraisms  in  the  Author- 
ized Version.  The  principal  subject  of  the  two  candidates  was  Hebrew, 
and  their  subordinate  subjects  Arabic  and  Philosophy. 

A  special  Fellowship,  or  Research  Assistantship,  for  Semitic  was  estab- 
lished, at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  by  the  generosity  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Rayner.  Dr.  K.J.  Grimm,  who  had  taken  his  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  session,  was  appointed  first  Rayner  Fellow 
in  Semitic.  The  library  of  the  Oriental  Seminary  was  enriched  by  the 
gift  of  various  valuable  volumes,  presented  by  Leopold  Strou-e,  Esq, 
of  Baltimore. 

Paul  Hattpt, 
Professor  nf  the  Semitic  Languageg. 


May,  1900.] 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SEMINARY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1900-1901. 

Biblical  Philology. 

1.  History  of  the  Ancient  East,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments  bearing  on  the  Scriptures. 
Professor  Johnston.     Friday,  10  a.  m. 

2.  Elementary  Hebrew. 

Professor  Hacpt  anil  Mr.  Blake.     Monday,  2^  p.  m. 

3.  Hebrew  (Second  Year's  Course).  Selected  Chapters  of  the 
Historical  Books. 

Dr.  Gri.mm.     Two  hours  weekly,  through  the  year. 

4.  Exercises  in  Reading  Hebrew  at  Sight,  and  in  Reading  Un- 
pointed Hebrew  Texts. 

Professor  Johnston.    Two  hours  weekly,  through  the  year. 
.5.    Prose  Composition  (Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Assyrian). 
Professor  Haupt.     Wedne.iday,  3  p.  m. 

6.  Comparative  Semitic  Syntax. 
Professor  Haupt.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 

7.  Old  Testament  Seminary :  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs. 

Professor  Haupt.     Tuesday,  2-4  p.  m. 

8.  Post-Biblical  Hebrew:  Selections  from  the  Mishnah  (Aboth, 
Abodah  zarah)  and  the  Talmud  (Shabbath). 

Dr.  Kosenau.    Friday,  2  p.  m. 

9.  The  Talmud  (lectures). 

Dr.  Kosenau.     Monday,  o  p.  m.,  during  the  first  half-year. 

10.  Medieval  Jewish  Philosophers  (lectures). 

Dr.  Rosen  A  u.    Monday,  5  p.  m.,  during  the  second  half-year. 

Syriac  and  Ethiopic. 

11.  Syriac. 

Dr.  Johnston.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 

12.  Et,hiopic  (The  Book  of  Baruch). 
Professor  Haupt.    Friday,  4  p.  m. 

Arabic. 

13.  Elementary  Arabic,  with  special  reference  to  Students  of 
Spanish. 

Professor  Johnston.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 

14.  Arabic  (Second  Year's  Course). 
Professor  John.«ton.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 

15.  Arabic  Prose  Composition. 
Professor  Haupt.     See  No.  5. 

Asayriology. 

16.  Elementary  Assyrian. 
Professor  Johnston. 

17.  Assyrian  Historical  Texts. 

Professor  .Johnston.    Tico  hours  weekly,  through  the  year. 

18.  Assyrian  Prose  Composition. 
Professor  Haupt.     See  No.  5. 

19.  Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic. 
Professor  Haupt.     Wednesday,  4  p.  m. 

20.  Sumerian  Bilingual  Hymns  and  Psalms. 
Professor  Haupt.     Tii.esda.y,  4  p.  m. 

Egyptology. 

21.  Old  Egyptian  (Hieroglyphic)  :  Tliinl  Year's  Course. 
Professor  Johnston.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 


22.  Later  Egyptian  (Hieratic). 
Professor  Johnston.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 

23.  Coptic  (Second  Year's  Course). 
Professor  Johnston.     Weekly,  through  the  year. 

Eastern  Ada. 

24.  The  Philippine  Islands  (lectures). 

Professor  Haupt.     Friday,  5  p.  m.,  during  the  second  half-year. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


I.  American  Journal  of  Mathematics.  S.  Xewcomb,  Editor.  Quar- 
terly.   4to.    Volume  XXII  in  progress.    ^.5  per  volume. 

II.  American  Chemical  Journal.  I.  Remsen,  Editor.  Monthly.  8vo. 
Volume  XXIIl  in  progress.     $4  per  volume. 

III.  American  Journal  of  Philology.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Editor. 
Qiiarterly.     8vo.     Volume  XXI  in  progress.     $3  per  volume. 

IV.  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory.  Svo.  Volume  V  com- 
jilele.     ^-5  per  volume. 

V.  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  H.  E.  Adams, 
Editor.    Montlily.    Svo.    Volume  XVI II  in  progress.    $3  per  volume. 

VI.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.  Containing  reports  of 
scientific  and  literary  work  in  progress  in  Baltimore.  4to.  Volume 
XIX  in  progre.ss.     ^1  per  year. 

VII.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  Monthly.  4to.  Volume  XI 
in  progress.     |1  per  year. 

VIII.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  4to.  Volume  VIII  in  pro- 
gress.    $0  per  volume. 

Contributions   to   Assyriology  and    Comparative    Semitic    Phil- 
ology.    (Beilriige  zur  Assyriologie,  etc.)     Volume  IV  in  progress. 
Memoirs  from  the  Biological  Laboratory.    W.  K.  Brooks,  Editor. 
Volume  IV  complete.     $7.50  per  volume. 

Modern    Language    Notes.     A.   M.    Elliott,   Editor.     Monthly. 
4to.     Volume  XV  in   progress.     $1..50  per  volume. 

XII.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine.  W.  H.  Welch,  Editor. 
Bi-monthly.     Svo.     Volume  V  in  progress.     $6  per  volume. 

XIII.  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  Editor. 
Quarterly.     4to.     J5  per  volume. 

XIV.  Reports  of  Maryland  Geological  Survey.  WiLUAM  B.  Claek, 
Editor. 

XV.  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity.  L.  A. 
Bauer,  Editor  (Quarterly.  Svo.  Volume  V  in  progress.  $2.50 
per  volume. 

XVI.  Annual  Report.  Presented  by  the  President  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  University  during  the  past 
academic  year. 

XVII.  Annual  Register.  Giving  the  list  of  officers  and  students,  and 
stating  the  regulations,  etc.,  of  the  University.  Published  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year. 

In  addition  to  the  serials  above  named,  copies  may  be  obtained  of  the 
works  mentioned  below : 

The  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Edited  by  Paul  Haupt.     Prospectus  on  application. 

Rowland's  Photooraph  of  the  Normal  Solar  Spectrum.  10 
plates.     $20. 

Description  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  J.  S.  Billings,  Editor. 
116  pp.  4to.     56  plates.     ?7.50,  cloth. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.  Complete  facsimile  edition.  Edited 
by  J.  Rendel  Harris.     IIU  pp.  4to.     10  plates.     $.5.00. 

Reproduction  in  Phototype  of  a  Sykiao  MS.  with  the  .Anti- 
leqomena  Epistles.     Edited  by  I.  H.  Hall.     $3.00. 

Bibliooraphia  HoPKiNSiENSis.  Part  I,  Philology.  Parts  II-III, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Parts  iV-V-VI,  Physics, 
.■\stronomy  and  .Mathematics.     Svo.     30  cents  per  part. 

A  full  list  of  publications  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Communications  in  respect  to  exchanges  and  remittances  may  be 
sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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A  NEW  POLYCHROME  EDITION 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Exhibiting  the  composite  structure  of  the  books,  witb  (Iritioal   Notes  in 
English,  under  the  title: 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

A    CRITICAL    EDITION    OF    THE    HEBREW    TEXT, 
PRINTED     IN    COLORS. 

With  Notes,  prepared  by  eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Enrope  and  America 
under  the  Editorial  Direction  of 

PROFESSOR   PAUL   HAUPT. 

Baltimore:   The   Johns  Hopkins  Press. 


E  FOLLOWING  PARTS  ARE   NOW  READY: 

Genesis,  in  eight  colors,  bv  the  Rev.  C.  .J.  Ball,  London. 
120  pp.     1896.    $2.00. 

Leviticus,  in  three  colors,  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver  and  Rev. 
H.  A.  White,  Oxford.     32  pp.     1894.     75  cents. 

Joshua,  in  eight  colors,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  London. 
32  pp.     1895.  '  75  cents. 

Judges,  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,  Andover.  76  pp.  1900. 
$2.50. 

Samuel,  in  nine  colors,  by  Prof.  K.  Budde,  Stra.ssbnrg. 
English  translation  of  the  notes  by  B.  VV.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
New  Haven.     100  pp.     1894.    $2.00. 

Isaiah,  in  seven  colors,  by  Prof.  T.  K.  C'heyne,  O.xford. 
2U8  pp.     1899.     $3.75. 

Jeremiah,  in  red  and  black,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Cornill, 
Breslau.  English  translation  of  the  notes  by  Dr.  C.  John- 
ston, Baltimore.     80  pp.     1895.    $1.2.5. 

£zEKIEL,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard.  120  pp.  1899. 
$2..50. 

Psalms,  in  red  and  black,  by  Prof.  J.  Wellhausen,  Got- 
tingen.  English  translation  of  llie  notes  by  Prof.  >J.  I). 
Prince,  University  of  the  (_:itv  of  New  York.  96  pp.  1895. 
$1.75. 

Part  17:  JoH,  in  four  colons,  by  Prof.  C.  Siegfried,  .Jena.  English 
translation  of  the  notes  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Brunnow,  Heidel- 
berg.    50  pp.     189.3.     $1.00. 

Part  18:  Daniel,  in  red  and  black,  by  Prof.  Adolf  Kamphadsen, 
Bonn.  Englisli  translation  of  the  notes  by  B.  W.  Bacon, 
D.  D.,  New  Haven,  and  D.  B.  Macdonald,  D.  D.,  Hartford, 
Conn.     43  pp.     1896.     80  cents. 

Part  19:  Kzra  and  Nehemiah,  in  nine  colors,  by  Prof.  II.  Guthe, 
Leipsic.  Englisli  translation  of  the  notes  by  B.  W.  Bacon, 
D.  !>.,  New  Haven,  and  D.  B.  Macdonald,  D.  D.,  Hartford. 
55  pp.     1896.     $1.00. 

Part  20:  Chronicles,  in  five  colors,  by  Prof.  R.  Kittel,  Leipsic, 
English  translation  of  the  notes  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
Oswego.     82  pp.     1895.    $1.75. 
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Part 

6: 

Part 

7: 

Part 

8: 

Part 

10: 

Part 

11: 

Part 

12: 

Part 

14: 

In  .nddilion  to  the  regular  edition,  in  quarto  size,  there  is  a  large 
paper  edition  in  lolio,  limited  to  120  copies,  each  signed  by  the  editor. 
This  is  printed  on  a  very  tine  stout  paper,  with  decorative  Moorish 
borders  surrounding  the  text. 

Of  Jeremi;ih,  the  Psalms,  and  Daniel,  there  is  also  an  edition  printed 
on  hanil-mnrle  paper.     Of  this  edition  only  50  numbered  copies  are  issued. 

Information  as  to  these  editions  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


POLYCHROME    BIBLE   IN    ENGLISH. 

Edited    by    Professor    PAUL    HAUPT. 

Of  the  Polychrome  Bible  in  English,  the  following  parts  are 
now  ready : 

Leviticus,  translated  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  of  Oxford. 
Joshua,  translated  by  Prof.  VV.  H.  Bennett,  of  London. 
Judges,   translated  by  Prof  G.  F.  Moore,  of  Andover. 
Isaiah,  translated  by  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford. 
EzEKlEL,  translated  liy  Prof  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard. 
Psalms,  translated  by  Prof  JuLius  Wellhadsen,  of  Gottingen,  and 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fcrness,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  detailed  prospectus  of  these  parts  of  the  English  edition  of  the 
Polychrome  Bible  may  be  had  in  America  from  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    ASSYRIOLOGY   AND 
COMPARATIVE   SEMITIC   PHILOLOGY. 

{Beiirdge  zur  Assyriologie  und  Ver-gleichenden 
Semitischen  Spracliwissenscliaft. ) 

Edited  by  Professor  Fkibdrich  Delitzsch,  and  Professor  Paul  Haupt. 

Parts  1  and  2  of  Volume  IV  are  now  ready.  The  earlier  volumes  can 
still  be  furnished : 

Volume  I.  636  pages,  royal  8vo.,  2  portraits  and  14  plates  of  inscrip- 
tions. Price,  §10.00. — Volume  II.  645  pages,  royal  8vo.,  2  portraits  and 
83  plates  of  inscriptions.  Price,  $10.50. — Voltime  HI.  590  pages,  royal  8vo., 
48  plates  of  inscriptions,  .30  illustrations,  3  maps  and  1  plan.    Price,  $10.00. 

To  facilitate  tbe  acquisition  of  this  journal  by  libraries  and  scholars  not 
yet  subscribers,  the  price  of  the  first  three  volumes,  up  to  December  31, 
1900,  will  be  reduced  from  $30.50  net  to  $22.50  net. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  very  limited  edition  in  which  the  Beilr'dqe  is 
published.  The  completion  of  the  sets  of  the  older  periodicals  (the  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  iigyplische  Sprache  und  Altertumskunde,  for  example)  is  often  diffi- 
cult, if  not  quite  impossible. 

Subscriptions  in  America  should  be  addressed  to  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore. 


ASSYRISCHES    HANDWORTERBUCH. 

By   Professor    FRIEDRICH    DELITZSCH. 

7.50  pai;es.    Price,  bound  in  paper,  $12.00 ;  lionnd  in  half  leather,  $13,00. 
Orders  in  America  slionlil  be  addressed  to 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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